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Views on 


HE rapid growth of unincorporated 

fringe areas of cities since the end of 

World War II has been one of the 
outstanding phenomenons of the past dec- 
ade. These areas are substantially urban in 
character, and the problems created by this 
growth have led cities to place more empha- 
sis on planning. Eighty-six per cent of the 
cities over 10,000 have planning agencies 
and three-fourths of the cities between 5,000 
and 10,000 have such an agency (p. 110). 
One-third of United States cities have 
adopted or revised their zoning ordinances 
since 1951. It is significant also that approxi- 
mately one-half of all cities over 5,000 have 
adopted comprehensive subdivision regula- 
tions (p. 113). 

An administrator’s responsibility is to get 
things done and he naturally has a tendency 
to discharge people who are inadequate. 
There are two ways to “fire”? people—either 
by discharging them or by kindling their in- 
terest in their work until their imagination 
catches fire. Perhaps many employees who 
may seem to be inadequate really have po- 
tentials for development, and it is manage- 
ment’s responsibility to bring out these un- 
tapped potentials. One way to do this is for 
every administrator and supervisor to pass 
on to those they supervise the what, when, 
how, and why of everything they ask their 
subordinates to do. A survey of employee 
attitudes in two well-managed cities has 
revealed specific areas for improvement in 
employer-employee relations (p. 112). Most 
employees are good people when they are 
hired originally, and management has the 
responsibility of providing a good system of 
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the News 


organization ‘‘communication”’ about which 
we hear so much. 

A backlog of $28 billion in state-local 
public works projects compiled by the Cen- 
sus Bureau shows that most of these projects 
are still in the dream stage. Only work 
projects totaling $2 billion are ready to go. 
Pending in Congress are bills requested by 
the President to set up a permanent Office 
of Public Works Planning (p. 114). . . . Wis- 
consin cities on the basis of a recent supreme 
court decision may now consider the aesthetic 
value of buildings in granting of building 
permits (p. 109). 

Ten cities have now installed or are in the 
process of installing public emergency tele- 
phone alarm systems for use by both police 
and fire departments (p. 112). The tele- 
phone-type alarm system is more reliable 
and more flexible than the telegraph box 
alarm and also is less expensive to install and 
operate. Another advantage is that the tele- 
phone system may be discontinued without 
penalty if current experiments in electronics 
and radio result in the development of a 
completely new alarm system. 

Municipal developments of interest in- 
clude: training for do-it-yourself citizens in 
making home repairs and improvements (p. 
109), adoption of capital budgets by two 
cities (p. 114), creation of building and 
housing inspection departments (p. 115), 
fewer cities granting general pay increases 
(p. 118), a 40 per cent increase in assessed 
valuations in cities since the end of the second 
world war (p. 115), and production of a 
motion picture by Long Beach (p. 108). 
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Trends in the City Manager Profession* 


A report prepared for discussion at the 40th Annual Conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association held at St. Petersburg, Florida, December 5-8, 1954. 


HE third edition of The Municipal 

Year Book, published in 1936, con- 

tained a new section entitled ‘‘Profes- 
sionalization of the Municipal Service.” The 
article dealt with the tremendous surge of 
professional groups operating in the sphere 
of local government and concluded that 
“self-control by professional groups of the 
officials themselves is the key opening the 
door to effective democracy.” 

There can be no doubt but that the de- 
velopment of pride in “‘professional’’ achieve- 
ment on the part of municipal employees 
has done much in a few short years to help 
raise the level of local government from the 
boss-rule type of corrupt influence which 
had so completely dominated American 
municipal history during the 19th century 
and the early years of the 20th century. 

In a very real sense the condition of mu- 
nicipal government 50 years ago was a na- 
tional disgrace. The sprawling, disorganized 
type of corporate entity so prevalent in 
municipal government at that time bore 
little relation to its successful counterpart in 
private business. It was clearly inefficient 
and often excessively wasteful. Clumsy and 
complex, it offered little in positive respon- 
sible action and contributed practically 
nothing to the “grass roots’ democratic 
process. 

The idealistic democracy of Andrew Jack- 
son and frequent instances of irresponsible 

* The panel which prepared this report was com- 
posed of six city managers: C. A. Harrell, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Chairman; Raymond P. Botch, Pendle- 
ton, Oregon; William J. Deegan, Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts; Russell E. McClure, Corpus Christi, 
Texas; Russell W. Rink, Pueblo, Colorado; and 
Douglas G. Weiford, South Boston, Virginia. The 
report was distributed in advance of the conference 


and questions sent in by managers were discussed by 
the panel at the conference. 


political party leadership kept the morale 
and caliber of city employees at a low ebb. 
Civic apathy was much more widespread 
than it is today, and the reins of leadership 
were often handed to incompetent individu- 
als who proceeded to abuse their positions 
of public trust at every turn. James Russell 
Lowell aptly described the situation when 
he said, ““We trust a man with making a con- 
stitution on less proof of competence than 
we should demand before we give him our 
shoe to patch.” 

Beyond question, the first half of the 20th 
century has witnessed the development of 
profound changes in the American political 
process. The reasons are varied, but the most 
important contributions came from the re- 
striction of immigration, the broadening of 
the electorate, and the successful develop- 
ment of a prosperous national economy with 
the standards of living and literacy ever 
shifting upward. 

These various factors in turn served to im- 
prove the quality of municipal personnel. 
By 1936 the Year Book could well speak with 
pride on the sweeping changes which were 
taking place and could proudly say that the 
emergence of large-scale professionalization 
in local government had played one of the 
major roles in revitalizing the American 
community. 

Of all the local government functions 
which were undergoing professionalization, 
the most important was that of top-level 
management. When the idea of central 
management was first conceived, there was 
no formalized body of knowledge available, 
no separate group claiming to be capable of 
performing the city management function 
because of preexisting educational or experi- 
ence skills. In 1908, when the first city man- 
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ager was appointed, there was only one text- 
book in existence on the administrative or- 
ganization and procedures of city govern- 
ment, and the idea of preparing university 
students for careers in municipal govern- 
ment was considered to be little short of 
ridiculous. 

Yet, the pioneers who set out to improve 
local government through an extension of 
the central management principle moved 
undismayed and aggressively to their task. 
In 1914 eight city managers met at Spring- 
field, Ohio, and took the first big step toward 
establishing themselves as a_ professional 
group. Ten years later the word “Interna- 
tional’’ was added to the name of the fledg- 
ling association and a professional code of 
ethics was adopted. 

In retrospect, such swift and decisive ac- 
tion by so few can only be admired. With 
hardly any of the acknowledged tools of pro- 
fessionalization at hand, the few who fur- 
nished the leadership fully realized that the 
goals of the association could not be attained 
for many years. But they knew, too, that the 
goals pointed the way to efficient democratic 
government and that municipalities every- 
where would gain in strength and in purpose 
by striving for them. 

In citing the specific examples of profes- 
sional achievement in municipal manage- 
ment which had developed by 1936, the 
Year Book proceeded to list the following 
traits as characteristic of professional groups: 


1. An organized body of knowledge which is 
made available to its members. 

2. The establishment of standards of compe- 
tence for entrance and promotion in the service 
and persistent efforts to secure the general ac- 
ceptance of these standards. 

3. Responsibility for the development of 
training opportunities for present and prospective 
members of the profession. 

4. A well-developed sense of the dignity and 
worth of public service. 

5. A deep feeling of obligation to serve the 
public honestly and well. 

6. A code of ethical conduct the violation of 
which by any member will serve to bar him from 
the profession. 

7. An organization established for the promo- 
tion of these objectives. 


In 1954 we can see even more clearly than 
the author of the admirable article in the 
1936 Year Book the great strides which have 
been made toward professionalization of 
municipal management. More than 1,200 
managers are now serving American cities. 
Working within the framework of a code of 
ethics under the general auspices of their 
professional association, the vast majority of 
these men strive toward a common goal, use 
common sources of knowledge and reference 
materials which are becoming increasingly 
available, and adhere to principles of lofty 
professional conduct in the rendering of 
skilled, honest, and efficient service to the 
public they serve. 

But can it be said that the city manager 
“occupation” does not measure up to the 
standards of a true profession because of its 
‘generalist’? nature? And what of the educa- 
tional process? All of the great professions 
have traditionally been characterized by 
specific methods and forms of training. Does 
city management lend itself to formal train- 
ing? Has there actually been developed “‘an 
organized body of knowledge” which is 
available for use both for instructional and 
on-the-job purposes? Are there serious dis- 
advantages to be found in professionaliza- 
tion? Is the management profession rendered 
ineffectual because there are no precise and 
rigid standards of competence governing en- 
trance into the ranks, and no formal pro- 
fessional certification of competency by some 
recognized authority? Let us consider these 
questions in turn. 


THE GENERALIST 

Fifty years ago it would undoubtedly have 
been argued that a generalist was little bet- 
ter than a jack-of-all-trades, complying in no 
sense with the established traditions of any 
known profession. The peculiar characteris- 
tics of the first half of the 20th century have, 
however, wrought profound changes in al- 
most all phases of American life. 

Straight-line professions have sprung up 
at a staggering rate, giving rise to the oft- 
repeated observation that we are in “‘an age 
of specialization.” But, paradoxically, this 
fact alone brings into existence the high-level 
generalist who sits astride the colossus of 
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specialized professional interests, shaping and 
molding them into well-rounded patterns of 
community service. In the field of local gov- 
ernment, we have only to consider the pro- 
fessionalization of health and welfare work- 
ers, school employees, planners, recreation 
workers and the like to realize how poten- 
tially dangerous it is for these professionally 
competent people, operating within the nar- 
row framework of a single governmental 
service, to expand and propagandize their 
efforts and their programs out of all propor- 
tion to the other equally essential aspects of 
government. 

The cry is heard on every hand that the 
individual service specialist is increasing the 
efficiency of government by bringing to bear 
his special and particular knowledge and 
that he serves to keep his area of interest 
“out of politics.” But as one objective writer 
recently put it, such straight-line profession- 
alism may be “merely substituting for the 
open and earthy politics of an uneducated 
electorate and its all too human leaders the 
concealed but sanctified politics of a priest- 
hood.” 


Such a problem is not entirely peculiar to 


government, but insofar as government 
alone is concerned, the straight-line profes- 
sional “priesthood” is fraught with danger 
to the democratic process. The single solu- 
tion lies in the top-level generalist who is re- 
spected by his subordinates for professional 
competence and who has the maturity of 
judgment and perspective of vision to relate 
the parts to the whole. 

When considered in this light, it is evi- 
dent that the science of local government 
and the art of its administration can be most 
effectively handled by a professional gener- 
alist who can bridge the gap between sci- 
entific techniques and political leadership. 
In no other way can balance and coordina- 
tion be achieved among the diversified ac- 
tivities of government, so that efficient serv- 
ice coupled with central democratic control 
will be the end result. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 
When the council-manager plan was get- 
ting started, the manager was usually an 


engineer with the sign ““Manager’”’ on the 
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door. Municipal administration was not 
popularly considered to be an art requiring 
the services of a full-time business executive, 
nor could it be said that local government 
constituted anything even faintly resembling 
a science. In a very real sense, the first man- 
agers were pioneers, feeling their way along 
in an unexplored frontier. 

During the intervening years, and partic- 
ularly during the last two decades, the situa- 
tion has changed drastically for the better. 
This is true of all levels of government, but 
the greatest advance has clearly taken place 
in local government. As the late Charles E. 
Merriam put it several years ago, ““The man- 
agers have made the outstanding contribu- 
tion to public administration in the United 
States.” 

Formalized education is perhaps one of 
the best indices to mature professionaliza- 
tion and although much has been done to 
ensure the availability of adequate academic 
training for young people interested in the 
city manager profession, it must be conceded 
that the management educational process is 
still in the early years of its development. 
Yet, experience has conclusively demon- 
strated that city management lends itself to 
formal training. The most appropriate edu- 
cational background appears to be a broad 
liberal arts orientation, followed by graduate 
training in public administration which em- 
phasizes the underlying principles and ob- 


jectives of local government and its com- 


ponent programs, case studies of actual situ- 
ations, and field “‘internships.” 

At the present time only about 8 per cent 
of the managers have such an educational 
background, but it must be remembered 
that the development of a formalized educa- 
tional process started just a few years ago 
from a statistical base of zero, involving the 
creation of an entirely new profession dif- 
ferent in many respects from other estab- 
lished professions. Also involved was the 
creation of interest on the part of universities 
and an awareness among citizens every- 
where that a particular kind of educational 
background was desirable. Most important 
of all, it was necessary for the council-man- 
ager idea to prove itself under the test of 
time, for only then could it be hoped that 
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young people in increasing numbers would 
seek to prepare themselves for life-long mem- 
bership in the profession. 

Today, dozens of colleges and universities 
offer courses in municipal administration 
and a few offer excellent graduate training 
directed specifically to the city manager pro- 
fession. An indication of the growth of a 
formalized educational process is the fact 
that about 90 managers now hold graduate 
degrees in public administration as com- 
pared with seven in 1934. Furthermore, a 
recent survey showed that approximately 80 
young men with graduate degrees in public 
administration were seeking entry into the 
profession. With interest among young 
people growing with each passing year, it 
is evident that there is every reason for op- 
timism concerning the future of the profes- 
sion. Much remains to be done, but who 
would have dreamed 40 years ago that so 
much could have been accomplished. 

It is also true that an increasing amount 
of knowledge is rapidly becoming available 
on city government and the art of adminis- 
tration. Largely due to the efforts of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, the 
officials of individual cities tend less and less 
to operate in “‘sealed vacuums” as in former 
years, but utilize common sources of knowl- 
edge culled from years of experience and 
close observation. Indeed, in many respects 
there are better educational materials on 
management now available in local govern- 
ment than in either the state or the federal 
level. 

The principal contribution thus far to the 
development of a systematized body of 
knowledge has taken place in the field of 
organizational and procedural techniques 
for the accomplishment of specific adminis- 
trative tasks. When the city managers began 
to function, there were no educational ma- 
terials available on staff and management 
processes, and it was only natural that pre- 
liminary attention should have been given 
to the compilation of such material. 

But it may be argued that the greatest 
need among the city managers of today and 
surely those of tomorrow is for additional 
study to be given to the complex field of hu- 
man relations, and to the basic goals of gov- 
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ernment. The modern city manager does 
not deal so much in terms of things as he 
does in terms of human relationships, needs 
and requirements, and his professional edu- 
cation should be so geared as to assist him 
with this all-important aspect of his work. 


PROFESSIONALIZATION—PRO AND CON 


The principal advantages of professional- 
ization among city managers may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. A group standard of conduct has been 
developed involving both technical perform- 
ance and ethical norms. 

2. The group standards which have re- 
sulted in good, honest performance have in- 
creased public respect for city managers and 
have helped immeasurably to further the 
extension of council-manager government. 

3. Professionalization has furthered the 
accumulation of an organized body of 
knowledge and has resulted in a degree of 
communication and exchange of ideas which 
otherwise would never have been possible. 

4. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
American political process has undergone 
substantial improvement, a decided ad- 
vantage of professionalization has been the 
creation of a degree of insulation from un- 
fair, unscrupulous or discriminatory poli- 
tics. 

5. Professionalization promotes the move- 
ment from smaller to larger cities for man- 
agers who are maturing. At the same time, 
city councils derive great benefit in the re- 
cruitment process by being able to impose 
certain minimum professional standards 
which must be met before applications will 
be considered. 

6. Professionalization facilitates the dis- 
covery and isolation of individual managers 
whose ethical conduct has not measured up 
to the required standard. Such action has 
been taken twice during the life of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. 

7. Professionalization of managers has 
served to hold in line the separate depart- 
mental professional groups in city govern- 
ment, thereby enhancing central democrat- 
ic control. 

8. The continued rise of professionaliza- 
tion is one of the major reasons why the 
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shifting of authority from the localities to a 
higher level of government in the hope of 
providing a more acceptable standard of 
performance has slowed down. 

All of these advantages of professionaliza- 
tion obviously operate to the mutual benefit 
of the managers and of the cities they serve. 

At this point in the evolution of the man- 
agement process, there are no apparent dis- 
advantages which have resulted from the 
trend toward full-fledged professionaliza- 
tion. It is well to point out, however, that 
every effort should be made to avoid the 
pitfalls that have occurred in some of the 
other professions which are more advanced 
in their development than the city manager 
profession. : 

The advantage of insulation from politics 
could, for example, readily become a serious 
disadvantage if carried too far. Moreover, 
the continued development of an organized 
body of knowledge could conceivably lead 
to a feeling that a “‘closed shop”’ is desirable 
and that only those select individuals who 
supposedly hold the key to this knowledge 
and who speak freely in its peculiar jargon 
should be eligible for membership in the pro- 
fession. The earthy job of dealing effectively 
with the political process and with everyday 
human requirements should tend to forestall 
any such development. At any rate, it is to 
be preferred that professionalization among 
managers will never develop to the point 
that an organized “priesthood” can make 
specific demands as to salary, tenure and 
so on. 

This raises the question as to whether it 
is desirable to attempt to establish any fixed 
standards of competence for entrance into 
the ranks, involving a more formal profes- 
sional certification by the Association than 
is now the case. At the present time, the 
Constitution of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association provides that: “Any per- 
son who is the administrative head of a 
municipality recognized by the Association 
as operating under the council-manager 
plan and appointed by its legislative body, 
who has served in that capacity for at least 
three years, and whose professional conduct 
conforms to the code of ethics of this Associa- 
tion shall be eligible to this membership. 
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Graduation from a university of recognized 
standing, or status as Assistant member for 
two years, or five years in a responsible pub- 
lic administrative position shall be con- 
sidered as equivalent to one year of active 
practice.” 

Although opinion among the managers 
themselves varies sharply on this question, 
the present stage of the evolution of profes- 
sional city management probably does not 
lend itself to any radical change in the exist- 
ing constitutional provision regarding mem- 
bership, and it is debatable as to whether 
any change should ever be made. 

Millions of Americans have now grown to 
adulthood without ever being exposed to 
any type of government other than the 
council-manager form and, generally speak- 
ing, the standard of competence required by 
such people consistently becomes greater. 
Furthermore, the rapid development of a 
formalized educational process will see to it 
that able, well-trained men are made avail- 
able in increasing numbers in the years to 
come. Above all, it is extremely doubtful 
whether city councils would welcome a rigid 
standard of certification by some “‘outside”’ 
agency. 

These various factors probably make it 
unnecessary at this time for serious thought 
to be given to a strict form of professional 
certification which involves the approval of 
individual competency by a recognized au- 
thority." 

Another possible disadvantage of profes- 
sionalization is that the city manager’s per- 
spective is apt to be focused on major gov- 
ernmental problems with relatively little 
personal attention being given to minor 
complaints. This is just the reverse of the 
situation which existed under the old-time 
strong mayors. The best form of local gov- 
ernment should emphasize neither extreme 
but should be so geared as to give attention 
to major policy and administrative problems 
as well as prompt and sympathetic attention 
to minor complaints. 


1 Mr. Botch does not believe that the certification 
would bind the hands of the city council in appoint- 
ing a city manager. He believes that certification 
would indicate to the council whether individuals 
applying for a manager position had met certain 
minimum qualifications, 
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CONCLUSION 

A keen student of public administration 
and of government development in the 
United States recently stated that “I believe 
the principal weakness of the typical city 
manager is that he is not prepared to meet 
emergent social problems and diverse groups 
of people with facility. . . .” 

It is probable that this observation con- 
tains an element of truth without properly 
characterizing the profession as a whole. At 
the same time, it should be immediately ap- 
parent that most aspects of American life, 
including the character of the “‘typical’’ city 
manager, have been undergoing many sub- 
stantive changes during the past several dec- 
ades. Any new profession, which has emerged 
from the social needs of 1900 and which re- 
mains fixed in its original pattern, is doomed 
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to extinction. Such is not the case with the 
manager profession. 

Beginning as a relatively anonymous ad- 
ministrator, the manager now finds himself 
closely associated with policy formulation. 
Previously an engineer primarily interested 
in physical improvements, he now has 
broadened his horizons because “‘emergent 
social problems” have required him to do 
so. Starting with no formalized educational 
background, he now is turning to a specific 
form of educational preparation wherein 
broad management goals and processes and 
human relationships are emphasized. 

All of these things are evolutionary in 
character. The manager profession has de- 
veloped, and will continue to develop, not 
in a fixed pattern, but in accordance with 
the peculiar demands of the changing, dy- 
namic society in which we live. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


National Institute of Municipal Clerks— 
Chicago, May 17-20, 1955. 

American Library Association—Philadelphia, 
July 3-9, 1955. 

National Municipal League—Seattle, July 
24-27, 1955. 


International Association of Fire 
Omaha, September 19-22, 1955. 


American Society of Planning Officials— 
Montreal, September 25-29, 1955. 


International Union of Local Authorities— 
Rome, Italy, September 26—October 1, 1955. 


National Recreation Association—Denver, 
September 27—October 1, 1955. 


Association—Mil- 


Chiefs— 


American Public Works 
waukee, October 2-5, 1955. 


International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
Philadelphia, October 2-6, 1955. 


International City Managers’ Association— 


Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, October 5-8, 
1955. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—Washington, D.C., October 16-19, 
1955. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
New York City, October 16-19, 1955. 

National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials—Cleveland, October 16- 
20, 1955. 

Civil Service Assembly of the U.S. and 
Canada—Cincinnati, October 23-27, 1955. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—Pittsburgh, 
October 24-27, 1955. 

American Public Health Association—Kansas 
City, Missouri, November 14-18, 1955. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
—Miami, November 20-23, 1955. 

American Municipal Association—Miami, 
November 27-30, 1955. 
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European Cities 


IV. Observations on City Activities 
By ORIN F. NOLTING 
Assistant Director, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


The fourth and last of a series of articles based on a brief 
study tour of eleven European cities. 


WO world wars in one generation 

have created enormous problems for 

European cities. But since the end of 
World War II these cities probably have 
achieved more than in any other similar pe- 
riod in their history. This is remarkable in 
view of the destruction suffered during the 
war and the adverse postwar social and eco- 
nomic conditions. The spirit of the people is 
amazing. 

Diisseldorf, a city of 600,000, was 50 per 
cent destroyed by bombing in World War 
II. Because of the housing shortage, 60,000 
people who formerly lived in the city have 
not been able to return, but 80,000 refugees 
from East Germany, 13 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the city, have been assigned to 
Diisseldorf. In all age groups from 25 to 40 
in West Germany there are one-third more 
women than men. 

But German cities, as well as those in 
Austria, England, and Holland, are rapidly 
recovering from the destruction and ill 
effects of the war. Many cities have rebuilt 
auditoriums, opera houses, and museums 
because citizens feel a need for cultural ac- 
tivities to keep up their morale, especially 
after more than a decade of hardships. 

European cities on the whole are attrac- 
tive in spite of their old buildings and nar- 
row streets. The beauty of some cities lies in 


1 The 11 cities visited in the summer of 1953 were 
Coventry and Oxford, England; Amersfoort, Hol- 
land; Ghent, Belgium; Diisseldorf, Heidelberg, 
Kirchheim-Teck, and Wiesbaden, Germany; Gene- 
va and Lucerne, Switzerland; and Innsbruck, 
Austria. The first three articles in this series ap- 
peared in Pustic MaNnaGemMENT for November and 
December, 1954, and March, 1955. 


the three-lined boulevards, parks, and other 
open spaces, fountains, statues, and the ab- 
sence of the gridiron plan for streets. The 
highway approaches to cities are not marred 
by signs and unsightly buildings; in fact, 
billboards and large signs are prohibited. 
Central business areas that were completely 
bombed out have been entirely replanned, 
and one of the outstanding features is the 
large amount of open space. 

Public control of land on the fringe of 
towns also enhances the attractiveness of the 
urban area. Kirchheim-Teck, Germany, a 
city of 22,000 population, owns most of the 
land on the fringe of the city, including a 
range of hills which is covered with fruit 
orchards, playfields of various kinds, and 
farms owned by the city and leased to 
farmers. 

One is impressed also with the excellent 
condition and permanence of public facili- 
ties, such as streets, public buildings, side- 
walks, park facilities, all of which are excep- 
tionally well built and attractive. There is a 
notable absence of wooden structures; even 
the so-called slums are clean and well kept. 

The city halls are interesting. Those built 
during the middle ages contain banquet 
halls. Three cities were erecting new city 
halls, but in several other cities officials re- 
ferred to 100-year-old town halls as “new.” 
In such places the older city halls, still in ex- 
cellent condition, are used to house archives, 
art galleries, or museums. Often one of the 
best restaurants in the city is found in the 
city hall. The magnificent new city hall at 
The Hague contains some unusual features, 
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including a wedding room which is a beau- 
tifully appointed chamber for civil mar- 
riages, a basement garage for parking 1,200 
bicycles used by employees, and a roof gar- 
den where employees take their coffee break. 

Geneva has an interesting city hall. The 
council chamber on the third floor is reached 
by a ramp so that council members in the 
13th century could ride their horses up to the 
door of the chamber. In the chamber itself 
is a large painting showing six councilmen 
with their hands cut off at the wrists. In the 
center is the chairman, the seventh council- 
man, with his left hand cut off and his right 
hand clutching the mace. The lesson of the 
painting, it is said, is that councilmen should 
not put their hands on city funds. 

Mass transit facilities generally are ex- 
cellent and provide frequent, fast, and com- 
fortable service at low cost. Fares every- 
where are based on zones. On buses the con- 
ductor asks the passenger where he is going 
and gives him a colored ticket when he pays 
his fare. On the subway tickets are given up 
at the point of exit. The movement of buses 
in London is not impeded by private traffic 
in the central business districts because park- 
ing or standing at the curb on main thor- 
oughfares is prohibited, and in Paris and 
London loading and unloading apparently 
are prohibited or at least prevented by the 
large number of transit buses which follow 
the curb. 

Since the war European cities have erect- 
ed much public housing. In addition, pri- 
vate cooperative associations with the aid of 
government grants and loans have erected 
excellent apartment buildings. In one of 
these units in Geneva the public school 
system has space on the ground floor for 
kindergarten and first-grade classes. Young 
children from the dwelling units in the area 
go to school without having to cross streets 
or use stairways. 

Thousands of dwelling units have been 
built during recent years in England, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland. In England, for ex- 
ample, local governments have built more 
than one million houses since the end of the 
war, and 40 per cent of these were built by 
cities of less than 25,000 population. Cities 
in Germany are rebuilding vast areas but it 
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appears that more emphasis has been placed 
on industrial and commercial development 
than on housing. 

Another new type of municipal service is 
the housing for elderly married couples in 
Coventry, England. Each unit, which con- 
tains living quarters for three couples, is a 
one-story brick structure with no steps and 
no basement. Each couple has a large bed- 
room, bath, and kitchen, and all three 
couples share a large living room. The build- 
ings are very attractive and the rents are low. 

The Wellington Gardens old people’s 
home in Coventry has been erected on a 
slum-clearance site near the city center, and 
it forms the first portion of the proposed re- 
development of the area. The home includes 
bungalows and flatlets, the latter providing 
self-contained rooms for old people of either 
sex, with access to a communal lounge. 

Another unusual service in Coventry is a 
““*home-helps” service through which the 
city provides domestic assistance in the event 
of sickness in a home, and a “meals-on- 
wheels” service by which the city provides 
hot meals in the home where there is sick- 
ness or where people are, on account of age 
or infirmity, inclined to neglect their own 
feeding, but who are in sufficiently good 
health not to be transferred to one of the old 
people’s homes. These two services provided 
by the city acknowledge the fact that 
people wish to cling to their independence 
and wish to delay the state at which they 
become a complete charge on the commu- 
nity. 

A unique municipal activity is a munici- 
pal nursery and kindergarten. Kirchheim- 
Teck has erected a modern building which 
cares for 250 children while their mothers 
are at work. The children are from eight 
days to six years old. They are fed and pro- 
vided with play facilities, and the older ones 
are given kindergarten training. 

This so-called “Children’s Village’’ is 
operated for the city by a private group at a 
cost of $10,500 a year. More than nine- 
tenths of this budget is met each year by 
local industries, with the city and parents 
paying only one-tenth. Parents pay only 25 
cents per day per child. Fifty-six per cent of 
the original cost of the building and equip- 
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ment was financed by the city, 28 per cent 
by industry, and 16 per cent by a loan and 
grant from the state. 

One is impressed with the availability of 
public telephones which are located in 
booths on the sidewalk. Some years ago Lon- 
don abandoned its fire alarm system and 
now depends on the telephone. Pay-station 
phones are designed in such a manner that 
no charge is made for fire calls, the call be- 
ing made by dialing 999. 

Streets and sidewalks generally are clean- 
er than in most American cities. Diisseldorf, 
for example, uses an automatic street sweep- 
er which scrubs the gutters clean and picks 
up the dirt. Operating on the principle of a 
vacuum cleaner, it is considerably more effi- 
cient than the ordinary street sweeper ma- 
chine. 

Failure of the landlord in some cities to 
clean his sidewalk and premises results in 
the city doing it for him and sending him 
the bill. Other methods used in various cities 
include use of mechanized sidewalk sweep- 
ers and a “spot”’ system of fining pedestrians 
who drop paper on the sidewalk. Tradition- 
al respect for order and cleanliness and dif- 
ferent social and environmental factors help 
European cities to keep their streets clean. 

In Zurich garbage and trash is collected 
by city trucks which have aluminum bodies 
and automatic loading and packing devices. 
Disposal is by incineration and the cost is 
met by service charges based on the number 
of rooms. Heidelberg, Germany, also has a 
service charge for combined garbage and 
trash collection and after metals, paper, and 
other materials are salvaged the residue is 
composted. 

European cities promote and support cul- 
tural activities, such as symphony orches- 
tras, operas, art galleries, museums, and so 
on. Innsbruck, Austria, each year sponsors 
contests on poetry, dramas, music, plastic 
arts, and architecture. Innsbruck has a city- 
owned theater and pays 50 per cent of the 
cost of maintenance and of producing plays, 
operas, and dramas. The city also subsidizes 
a symphony orchestra. 

Heidelberg, a city of 120,000 population, 
spends the equivalent of one-fourth million 
dollars a year for subsidizing opera, operet- 
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tas, orchestras, and a theater. Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, supports private organizations de- 
voted to art, welfare, sports, vacation 
schools, and so on, and the city owns and 
operates a large opera building. 

Most of the other cities also assist and pro- 
mote cultural activities and advise with pri- 
vate organizations on the conduct of exhibi- 
tions, concerts, festivals, literary and musi- 
cal competitions, use of audio-visual mate- 
rial, the erection of statues, purchase of 
paintings, and so on. Usually there is a city 
department of culture, as in Vienna for ex- 
ample, where one of the 11 city departments 
is devoted to culture and adult education. 
In Germany the largest cities, as Diisseldorf 
and Frankfort for example, have special de- 
partments of culture. 

It is interesting to note that prior to 1948 
English cities had no power to provide cul- 
tural facilities other than art galleries, mu- 
seums, parks, and recreation grounds, except 
such activities as came under the specific 
heading of “‘education.”’ Since 1948, how- 
ever, cities and towns have been permitted 
to spend a certain amount each year on en- 
tertainment and cultural activities, and Cov- 
entry is the first local authority in England 
to build since the end of the war both an art 
gallery and museum and a civic theater. 

The governing bodies and officials of mu- 
nicipalities in Europe are interested in mak- 
ing local government more democratic and 
more efficient. Emphasis was placed at the 
Vienna Congress on the need for approach- 
ing municipal problems from the point of 
view of treating people as human beings, of 
providing services of benefit to all the people, 
and of stimulating civic spirit and more 
citizen participation in municipal affairs. 

Municipal leaders from many countries 
at the 1953 Vienna meeting of the Interna- 
tional Union of Local Authorities empha- 
sized that cities are the basis for democratic 
government and that the closer local gov- 
ernment is to the people the better it is. 
Tradition and age-old practices are respect- 
ed and are hard to change, but one is im- 
pressed with the attitude and desire on the 
part of local officials to make greater use of 
all that is known about the theory and prac- 
tice of modern management. Top officials of 
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many Cities since the war have shown greater 
willingness to collaborate on an internation- 
al scale with their foreign colleagues in ex- 
changing techniques to improve organiza- 
tion and operation. 

Municipal officials in every country have 
something to contribute and something to 
learn; in fact local officials in all countries 
have an obligation to promote the world- 
wide exchange of ideas and methods. Local 
officials in European countries as well as in 
the United States are eager to support or- 
ganizations that work for the best interest of 
all cities because they know that their city 
too will benefit. In this country these or- 
ganizations are the state municipal leagues, 
the American Municipal Association, and 
the associations of professional municipal 
officials. All of these groups promote the ex- 
change of ideas and information at confer- 
ences, through publications, and study 
tours. 

The exchange of information at the inter- 
national level is encouraged through the In- 
ternational Union of Local Authorities at 
The Hague and the Inter-American Munici- 
pal Organization at Havana. The IULA 
was founded in 1913 and it unites national 
leagues of municipalities from 26 countries 
in all parts of the world. The IMO operates 
in a similar manner in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

In the United States a number of nation- 
al municipal organizations and individual 
cities carry a combined membership in both 
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the IULA and IMO. This is done through 
the American Committee for International 
Municipal Cooperation, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. Annual dues under this joint ar- 
rangement range from $50 a year for cities 
of less than 100,000 up to $400 for cities of 
more than 1,000,000. 

Hundreds of local government officials 
from all parts of the world have visited cities 
in the United States in recent years. They 
have expressed their appreciation for the 
ideas and techniques they learned asa result 
of their trip. In the same way there are many 
things municipal officials in the United 
States can learn from abroad. Some prob- 
lems which have only recently arisen here 
have been faced for years in the older and 
more urbanized parts of the world. 

In retrospect, my study tour of European 
cities brings memories not only of great 
cathedrals, fabulous palaces and castles, and 
famous art galleries and museums, but also 
of well-managed cities that are making a re- 
markable economic recovery from the ill 
effects of the war. The greatest value of the 
trip, however, has been the friendship and 
contacts with municipal leaders in other 
countries. Since the end of the war science 
and industry have made the world a neigh- 
borhood, and if municipal officials continue 
to exchange ideas and techniques they can 
help make the world a brotherhood. A bet- 
ter mutual understanding across national 
boundaries of each other’s problems will do 
much to create a sense of international com- 
munity. 








MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


City Movie 

In Long Beach, California, a 30-minute 
color and sound movie for use as a general 
report to the citizens is being prepared by an 
employee production committee, consisting 
of a librarian, a member of the city man- 
ager’s staff, the finance director, a member 
of the budget and research division who is 
the narrator, and a fire department en- 
gineer who is photographing the film. Art 
work necessary to portray certain statistical 
data in the film was prepared by the plan- 
ning department. Some outside professional 
assistance was required: the script was writ- 
ten by two college faculty members, and the 
developing and processing of the film and 
recording of the narration and background 
music were done in professional studios. The 
film was prepared in such a way that it can 
be used for three to four years without being 
out of date. 


PR Methods 


Two new public relations techniques have 
been inaugurated in Hampton, Virginia, by 
City Manager William S. Coburn, to pro- 
vide citizens with information about city ac- 
tivities. One ‘is a series of joint meetings of 
citizens and administrative staff members. 
At the first meeting attended by representa- 
tives of 30 civic organizations, a general dis- 
cussion and question-and-answer session was 
held while the second meeting was con- 
cerned with budget and finance administra- 
tion. The other new method is the creation 
of a speakers’ bureau of qualified municipal 
officials to speak to various civic groups. 
Civic organizations contact the city man- 
ager and inform him of the subject in which 
they are interested and he selects the appro- 
priate official to give the talk. 

In Watertown, New York, a local radio 
station makes tape recordings of city coun- 
cil meetings which are broadcast later the 
same evening. Plans are being made to put 
a portion of the council meetings on tele- 
vision. ... In Peoria, Illinois, more than 
2,600 citizens visited the city’s new police 


headquarters when “open house”’ was held. 
. . . Beverly Hills, California, has recently 
issued a city hall telephone directory for use 
by city employees. It contains five pages of 
instructions for handling calls from out- 
side the city hall, indicating how the em- 
ployee is to identify himself, procedure in 
making notes of calls, methods of transfer- 
ring calls, and how to end the conversation. 
Separate instructions are given for calls 
inside the city hall. 


Leaflets 


Seven cities have recently mailed out 
leaflets with property tax bills: Golden, 
Colorado; Peoria and Winnetka, Illinois; 
Portland, Maine; Dallas, Texas; Rutland, 
Vermont; and Lehighton, Pennsylvania. 
Three cities, Ocala and Sarasota, Florida, 
and Danville, Virginia, issued leaflets or 
pamphlets explaining proposed bond issues. 
The Danville booklet described in question- 
and-answer form the details of nine separate 
bond issues, all except two of which were ap- 
proved by the voters. 

In Phoenix, Arizona, a two-color pam- 
phlet mailed to more than 3,100 property 
owners reviews the advantages of annexa- 
tion to the city. The pamphlet explains city 
services and shows that a “typical” home 
would realize a net savings of $76.83 per 
year. A covering letter signed by the mayor 
accompanied each pamphlet. 

In Austin, Texas, a leaflet on the city’s 
utilities has been sent to 50,000 water and 
light customers. Holden, Massachusetts, has 
issued two brochures, one describing the 
need for a new municipal building and the 
other dealing with school problems. South 
Miami, Florida, presents to each new resi- 
dent of the city a pamphlet describing the 
services rendered by the municipality. In 
Bangor, Maine, boy scouts have distributed 
25,000 leaflets which invite citizens to at- 
tend council meetings. The leaflet shows the 
seating arrangement of the council and lists 
the names of city officials. Portland, Maine, 
has issued a similar leaflet. 
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Upholds Architectural Control 
of Buildings 

HE Wisconsin Supreme Court has up- 
held by unanimous decision a Fox Point 
(2,585) ordinance which gives the building 
board power to pass judgment on the aesthet- 
ic values of proposed dwellings and other 
buildings in the municipality. The ordi- 
nance provides in part that “no building 
permit for any structure for which a build- 
ing permit is required shall be issued unless 
it has been found as a fact by the building 
board by at least a majority vote, after view 
of the site of the proposed structure, and an 
examination of the application papers for a 
building permit, which shall include exterior 
elevations of the proposed structure, that the 
exterior architectural appeal and functional 
plan of the proposed structure will, when 
erected, not be so at variance with nor so 
similar to . . . the exterior architectural ap- 
peal and functional plan of the structures al- 
ready constructed or in the course of con- 
struction in the immediate neighborhood 
. . as to cause a substantial depreciation in 
the property values of said neighborhood. 


The building board is composed of two 
local architects and one other citizen, all ap- 
pointed by the village board. The validity 
of the ordinance was contested when a con- 
struction firm was refused a permit to build 
a two-story brick colonial home in the vil- 
lage. The building board denied the permit 
on the grounds that the proposed building 
would be at variance with the other dwell- 
ings in the neighborhood. The circuit court 
declared the ordinance unconstitutional, but 
the supreme court reversed the ruling by 
unanimous vote. 

The supreme court decided that the or- 
dinance constituted a valid exercise of the 
police powers of the municipality, and that 
“its provisions are not so indefinite or am- 
biguous as to subject applicants for building 
permits to the uncontrolled, arbitrary dis- 
cretion or caprice of the building board.” 
The decision noted that anything that tends 


to destroy village property values affects the 
village prosperity and its general welfare. 

The supreme court decision also affects 
seven other municipalities in the Milwaukee 
area which have building boards similar to 
that in Fox Point.—E. G. Trscuan, village 
manager, Fox Point, Wisconsin. 


Training for “Do-It-Yourself” 
Citizens 
N SHOREWOOD, Wisconsin (16,199), 
a Home Improvement Institute was con- 
ducted recently at the local vocational 
school. The course consisted of a series of 
six lectures on various aspects of home im- 
provement: remodeling and improvement, 
electric wiring, plumbing, heating, ventilat- 
ing, air conditioning, kitchen planning, and 
lighting. The institute was established by a 
civic study group composed of local officials 
and citizens. The course was free to residents 
while nonresidents paid a tuition fee of 
$1.50. 

The course director was a _ registered 
architect and most of the lecturers were rec- 
ommended by contractors or manufacturers 
associations. Village building inspectors par- 
ticipated in the course, and every oppor- 
tunity was used to impress upon those at- 
tending that the village codes and inspection 
departments exist for the use and benefit of 
the citizens. Instruction was given as to when 
and why outside professional assistance 
should be obtained. 

The “do-it-yourself” hobby is becoming 
big business. Widespread interest in this ac- 
tivity is evidenced by numerous articles on 
the subject and the fact that more than 
100,000 people have attended do-it-yourself 
shows in each of four cities—New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and Philadelphia. Many 
manufacturers have produced do-it-yourself 
kits and plans, and last year the American 
public spent $6 billion for do-it-yourself ma- 
terials and supplies. 

Municipal officials are concerned about 
the numerous repairs and improvements be- 
ing made which normally would require the 
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issuance of building permits and follow-up 
inspections by the city. Most of the do-it- 
yourselfers are unfamiliar with municipal 
regulations and only a small per cent obtain 
the necessary permits. Consequently, cities 
are beginning to lose substantial revenues. 
Even more important is the poor and in 
some cases unsafe quality of the work done. 
—C. T. Henry, village manager, Shore- 
wood. 


Federal Actions of Interest 
to Cities 


HE federal government is cutting down 

on activities which compete with tax- 
paying enterprises. Such activities as paint 
production, synthetic rubber manufacture, 
repair and service businesses, transportation, 
communication, and retail and wholesale 
trade operations will be discontinued if such 
products or services can be secured through 
ordinary business channels. . . . Cities in- 
terested in obtaining federal funds for build- 
ing hospitals, nursing homes, and treatment 
centers for the chronically ill and disabled 
are advised to contact their state health 
agency. A total of $21 million appropriated 
by Congress last year for this purpose re- 
mains available until July 1, 1956, and 
state surveys are now under way to deter- 
mine where facilities are most needed. 

Fourteen bills introduced in Congress 
would exempt natural gas operations from 
federal price regulations at “the wellhead.” 
Last year the United States Supreme Court 
held that it was the congressional intent in 
the Natural Gas Act of 1938 to give the 
Federal Power Commission jurisdiction over 
the wholesale price of natural gas in inter- 
state commerce. Natural gas producers and 
other parties now seek legislative relief from 
federal fixing of prices at which producers 
sell natural gas in the field, and municipali- 
ties in many states are opposed to the bills 
which would remove federal control. 

In the field of civil defense the President 
has asked Congress for $12 million to under- 
take an evacuation-shelter study in 92 criti- 
cal target cities....The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has created 
a new division of juvenile delinquency serv- 
ice in the Children’s Bureau. Municipal 
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officials desiring advice, guidance, and com- 
parative experiences on juvenile delin- 
quency should address inquiries to the new 
division’s director, Philip G. Green, former 
chief juvenile probation officer in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Eleven cities which have payroll or in- 
come taxes have requested Congress to 
adopt legislation which would permit the 
federal government to withhold the local tax 
from the wages of federal employees who 
work in the cities... . Race segregation in 
municipal and state parks and playgrounds 
is just as unconstitutional as segregation in 
the public schools, according to a recent de- 
cision by a federal court—the Fourth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in Richmond. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
has recently stated that 350 communities 
have made inquiry concerning the avail- 
ability of federal funds for public works 
planning. Cities can receive interest-free ad- 
vances repayable when the projects are 
built. . . . It is estimated that less than one- 
half of the 35,000 housing units authorized 
by the Housing Act of 1954 will be placed 
under contract by June 30. A new rule 
limiting housing to families evicted by slum 
clearance and other public projects has 
tended to reduce the number of applica- 
tions received from cities, according to the 
Public Housing Administration. 


Planning Agencies in Three-Fourths 
of Cities 

TOTAL of 716 cities, or 86 per cent of 

the 835 cities over 10,000 population re- 

porting to The 1955 Municipal Year Book, have 

official planning agencies, and 75 per cent 

of the cities between 5,000 and 10,000 have 

such an agency. Five years ago 77 per cent 

of the cities over 10,000 and 47 per cent of 

the cities between 5,000 and 10,000 had offi- 
cial planning agencies. 

Thirty per cent of the cities over 10,000 
population now have full-time planning di- 
rectors, as compared with 18 per cent five 
years ago with approximately the same num- 
ber of cities reporting. A total of 215 cities 
over 10,000 now have planning directors as 
compared with 123 cities in 1950. The 215 
full-time planning directors are selected by 
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the city planning commission in 80 cities, 
by the city manager in 78 cities, by the 
mayor in 26 cities, by the city council in 
21 cities, and 10 cities did not report. 

In 242 other cities other city officials 
serve as planning director—the city engi- 
neer in 72 cities, the city manager in 55 
cities, the chairman of the planning com- 
mission in 25 cities, the mayor in 13 cities, 
the building inspector in 28 cities, the public 
works director in 16 cities, and secretaries to 
city planning commissions, city clerks, and 
administrative assistants to the city manager 
in 33 cities. Twenty-four per cent of the cities 
between 10,000 and 25,000 and 30 per cent 
of those over 50,000 employed outside plan- 
ning consultants in 1954. 


Employee Safety Pays Off 

ANTA BARBARA, California (44,913), 

has established a city employees’ safety 
program administered by a general safety 
committee composed of department heads 
and the chief administrative officer. Nine 
functional safety committees, organized pri- 
marily but not entirely on a departmental 
basis, carry the basic responsibility for safety 
at the operating levels. The general policies 
and procedures of the program are outlined 
in a safety manual which has been prepared 
for the city. Future plans call for developing 
basic safety rules for each position, for in- 
tensifying employee safety education, and 
for increasing employee participation in the 
program. 

Long Beach, California (250,767), has re- 
ceived a refund of $123,431 from the state 
insurance fund, or 46.5 per cent of the pre- 
miums paid last year. The State Compensa- 
tion Insurance Fund, which is an agency of 
the state of California formed for the purpose 
of providing industrial accident insurance to 
employers at a minimum cost, computes the 
total premium to be paid on the basis of an- 
ticipated experience. 

In recent years Long Beach has made 
strenuous efforts to reduce the severity and 
frequency of accidents. Courses in industrial 
safety have been given to supervisors and a 
program of films and short talks has been 
extended to all city employees. . . . Glen- 
dale, California (95,702), in 1954 reduced 
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the cost of on-the-job injuries 42 per cent. 
The number of days lost from such causes 
was cut 26 per cent in spite of a 6 per cent in- 
crease in the total number of exposure 
hours. 


Cities Adopt Council-Manager Plan 


EVENTEEN communities have been 

added to the number of council-man- 
ager places since January 1, making a grand 
total of 1,291 cities and counties operating 
under this form of government. The new 
cities are: Amberly, Ohio (885); Benedicta, 
Maine (225); Concord, Massachusetts (10,- 
700); Covina (3,956) and Lakewood (71,- 
316), California; Essex Junction, Vermont 
(2,741); Farmington, New Mexico (3,637); 
Fayetteville, West Virginia (1,952); Hamp- 
ton (6,104) and Warrington (2,336) Town- 
ships, Pennsylvania; Grosse Pointe Farms, 
Michigan (13,600); Homestead, Florida 
(4,573); Orem, Utah (8,351); Seven Is- 
lands, Quebec, Canada (5,500); Sparks, 
Nevada (8,203); Yankton, South Dakota 
(7,709); and Wickenburg, Arizona (1,836). 
Seven cities which have defeated proposals 
to adopt the plan since January 1 are: Cairo, 
Collinsville, Downers Grove, and Sterling, 
Illinois; Lawton, Oklahoma; South Haven, 
Michigan; and Weiser, Idaho. 

Two cities since January 1 have held ref- 
erendums on the continuation of the council- 
manager plan, and the voters in Oxford, 
Maine, decided to abandon it. In Colorado 
Springs, Colorado (45,472), the vote on 
April 5 for retention of the council-manager 
plan adopted 35 years ago was 5,974 “‘yes” 
and 3,670 “no.” The campaign to retain the 
plan was headed by the charter association 
which is a nonpartisan citizens group sup- 
porting good local government. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan (48,251), on April 
4 by a vote of 3-to-1 adopted a new city 
charter which provides a mayor and 10 
councilmen elected from wards on a parti- 
san ticket for two-year terms. The charter 
calls for a city administrator appointed by 
the council. The council also appoints the 
city attorney, and the mayor appoints the 
assessor and the treasurer with the approval 
of the council. The administrator is desig- 
nated as the “coordinating and supervising 
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officer,” and the council appoints depart- 
ment heads on the recommendation of the 
administrator. 


Cities Install Telephone Alarm 
Systems 
YRACUSE, New York (220,583), has 
recently signed a contract with the tele- 
phone company for the installation of 322 
public emergency telephone alarm boxes to 
replace a similar number of old-type fire 
alarm boxes. City officials had estimated 
that rehabilitation of the present telegraph 
system would cost $273,000. The cost of 
maintaining the present telegraph system is 
$37,000 per year, plus $10,000 a year for the 
separate police telephone call system, while 
the new telephone system will cost $44,000 
a year to operate. Thus the annual main- 
tenance cost of the new system will be $3,000 
less than the two systems now in use, and 
this plus the saving in amortization costs on 
the $273,000 amount to a saving of $16,000 
a year. 

Other cities which have signed contracts 
for public emergency telephone installations 
are Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 123 boxes; 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 29 boxes; Ham- 
burg, New York, 60 boxes; and Massena, 
New York, 80 boxes. Other cities that have 
installed or are in the process of installing 
public emergency telephone alarm systems 
are Omaha, Nebraska; Miami, Florida; 
Solvay, New York; and Phillipsburg and 
Highland Park, New Jersey. 

Minneapolis is conducting experiments 
with its old-type fire alarm system by install- 
ing telephone equipment in 15 of the 607 fire 
alarm boxes in the city. The cost of these in- 
stallations is about $25 per box with the 
work done by fire department personnel. 
This cost is estimated by local officials at 
about one-tenth of the cost of similar equip- 
ment purchased outside. In Minneapolis 
police communication boxes are mounted 
on the same post with the fire alarm equip- 
ment. 

In Miami, Florida, the first city to install 
a telephone-type alarm system, a recent 
analysis shows that during the 613 days the 
system has been in effect only 12 false alarms 
have been received, or 4 per cent of the total 
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alarms. During the period of 568 days before 
the new system was installed, 267 false 
alarms were received—64 per cent of the 
total alarms. 


Two Cities Survey Attitudes 
of City Employees 

WO cities have recently made surveys of 

city employee attitudes. The city man- 
agers of both cities, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, and University City, Missouri, used 
identical questionnaires containing 40 ques- 
tions on working conditions, job security, 
personnel rules, and supervision. Employees 
were requested to check whether they con- 
sider the relationship or condition indicated 
by each question to be good, average, or 
satisfactory. The unsigned forms were de- 
posited in a centrally located box in the city 
hall. 

In Columbia the results of the survey 
were summarized in a three-page statement, 
a copy of which was sent to each employee. A 
covering letter from City Manager Thomas 
F. Maxwell stated that between 5 and 10 
per cent of the employees are unhappy with 
their employment with the city and that he 
hoped the survey would lead to improve- 
ment. A portion of the letter was directed to 
superviscry personnel who were asked to do 
a better job of issuing instructions because 33 
per cent of the employees said they did not 
always know what was expected of them or 
were often uncertain. The manager also 
asked for more careful indoctrination at the 
time of employment of new people because 
20 per cent of the employees said they did 
not have a clear idea of their duties and re- 
sponsibilities. 

In University City a comparison of the 
results with a similar survey in 1953 showed 
substantial improvement in employee atti- 
tude. For example, one question was: “Do 
you think the city does everything that is 
reasonably possible to make your working 
conditions clean, orderly, pleasant, and 
comfortable?” Eighty-nine per cent an- 
swered “‘Yes,”’ as compared with 70 per cent 
“Yes” in 1953. City Manager Elder Gunter 
had used the 1953 survey results as a basis 
for making specific improvements in the per- 
sonnel program, and the results obtained 
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from the 1955 survey showed that the im- 
provements put into effect had resulted in 
greater employee satisfaction. 


Revise Zoning and Subdivision 
Rules 


ANY cities in recent years have adopt- 

ed or revised their zoning ordinances 
and sub.tivision regulations, according to 
The 1955 Municipal Year Book which will be 
off the press late in May. Over 60 per cent 
of the cities over 10,000 population have 
adopted or revised their ordinances since 
1946, and 34 per cent have done so since 
1951. About 7 per cent of the cities were in 
the process of revising their zoning laws 
early in 1955. Among the cities between 
5,000 and 10,000 population, 318 reported 
the year of adoption or last major revision 
of their zoning ordinance: 27 cities took such 
a step before 1940, 16 cities from 1940 to 
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1945, 97 from 1946 to 1950, and 158 from 
1951 to 1954. The zoning ordinance is cur- 
rently being revised in the remaining 20 
cities. 

Approximately one-half of the cities over 
10,000 and also one-half of the cities between 
5,000 and 10,000 population have adopted 
comprehensive land subdivision regulations 
governing the layout of streets, blocks, lots, 
and requiring utilities in newly developed 
areas. It is estimated that of the approxi- 
mately 600 cities over 10,000 which have 
subdivision regulations, two-thirds of the 
cities have adopted such regulations or have 
revised them since the end of World War II. 
Among the cities of 5,000 to 10,000, a total 
of 193 supplied information on the date of 
their subdivision regulations: three cities 
adopted such regulations before 1940, six 
during the years from 1940 to 1945, 44 from 
1946 to 1950, and 140 from 1951 to 1954. 


IN SELECTED FIELDS 











, Same : 
Item ~~ ee oe 
Consumers’ Price Index!.... 1947-49 = 100 114.3 Mar. 114.3 114.8 114.3 115.2 
Municipal Bond Index’... . % yield 2.42 4-14 2.45 2.48 2.26 2.51 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’... .. 100,000 pop. 66 Feb. .78 .70 59 1.13 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘. . . In 1000s 117 Mar. 90 97 66 120 
Construction Cost Index’... 1947-49 = 100 123.4 Feb. 123.5 121.8 121.2 123.3 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 


5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 
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Adopts Five-Year Capital Budget 


ENIA, Ohio (12,877), has adopted a five- 

year capital budget which shows the 
projects to be undertaken each year, the sources 
of revenue, the method of construction of each 
project (whether by force account or by con- 
tract), and the estimated cost of each project. 
For various sewer, water, and street improve- 
ments extending over a period of years the budget 
shows the total estimated cost, the amount to 
be raised through special assessments, the amount 
to come from current revenues, and the amount 
from other sources. The capital improvement 
program, prepared by the city manager and city 
engineer, was checked against the master plan 
which had been prepared in 1950 and also was 
reconciled with the new water, sewer, and paving 
policies recently adopted by the city commission. 
. .. In New Orleans, Louisiana, the city council 
has adopted a five-year capital budget which 
calls for an expenditure of $51 million dollars 
with $20 million allocated for 1955. More than 
three-fourths of the 1955 amount will be financed 
from bond issues and the remainder from special 
assessments, state and federal funds, sale of 
property, and general fund surplus. 


To Regulate Comic Books 


Cities and state legislatures continue to be 
interested in regulations controlling the content 
of comic books. In New York State a joint legisla- 
tive committee has charged that the comic book 
industry’s attempt at self-regulation and censor- 
ship has proved ineffective in removing elements 
of horror, sex, and brutality from publications 
sold to children and teen-agers. Bills introduced 
in New York would put additional teeth in the 
state law. The measures also ask Congress to re- 
view federal law pertaining to interstate trans- 
portation of obscene material, and to establish a 
presidential advisory board to review radio and 
television programs, comic books, and other 
media of mass communication to determine 
whether they contribute to juvenile delinquency. 


To Revise Zoning Ordinance 

Parsons, Kansas (14,750), is revising its zoning 
ordinance on the basis of the recommendations 
contained in a study made by the Governmental 
Research Center of the University of Kansas. The 
study recommends replacing the three present 
zoning classifications, industrial, commercial, and 
residential, with the following zones: heavy in- 


dustrial, light industrial, commercial, multiple- 
family dwelling, and two single-family zones. An- 
other recommendation would establish minimum 
requirements for providing off-street parking for 
both residential and nonresidential buildings. . . . 
Rules, regulations, and forms to aid boards of 
adjustment in administration and review of zon- 
ing appeals are included in a recent manual is- 
sued by the Institute of Government of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. . . . The United States Su- 
preme Court recently denied a writ of certiorari 
to review a California supreme court decision 
holding that a Manhattan Beach zoning or- 
dinance, limiting the use of ocean front property 
to beach recreational purposes and barring con- 
struction of buildings, was a reasonable exercise 
of police power. McCarthy v. City of Manhattan 
Beach. 


Steps Toward Smog Control 

In Los Angeles County 46 cities have agreed 
to cooperate with the county in a smog control 
program designed to eliminate incinerators and 
establish a county-wide system of rubbish pickup 
and burial. As a preliminary step burning hours 
for all types of incineration have been made uni- 
form throughout the county. Air pollution con- 
trol authorities report that the fly ash emitted 
by incinerators mixes with the air to form con- 
taminates which are basic factors in the creation 
of air pollution. 


Surveys Future Public Works Projects 

A survey of future public works construction, 
recently completed by the United States Bureau 
of the Census, shows that the 48 states and 4,020 
local governments have plans for 71,639 projects 
estimated to cost $27,710,000,000, excluding 
projects for which federal aid has been approved. 
The 48 states account for more than one-fourth 
of the number of projects and more than one- 
third of the dollar volume. About 43 per cent of 
the projects reported by state and municipal 
officials are highway or street construction 
projects and this type of construction accounts 
for 36 per cent of the dollar volume of estimated 
construction costs. The next largest number of 
projects and percentage of estimated costs are for 
schools and libraries. Thirty per cent of the 
municipalities which reported in the survey have 
no plans for any future construction projects and 
the same is true for 41 per cent of the school 
districts and 81 per cent of the special districts. 
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Trends in Local Taxes 

The average national adjusted tax rate for 344 
cities over 30,000 in 1954 was $20.88 per $1,000, 
an increase of 3.9 per cent over 1953, according 
to the annual tax rate data in the January issue of 
the National Municipal Review. During the ten- 
year period, 1945 to 1954, the average assessed 
valuation for cities of more than 30,000 increased 
40 per cent. Tax collections in 1954 averaged 
96.5 per cent, and tax exempt property averaged 
19.2 per cent of .otal assessed valuation... . 
Citywide reassessment of property in Richmond, 
Virginia, has increased the property tax by 20 
per cent... . Of the 244 cities and towns in the 
State of Washington, 121 have adopted a local 
admissions tax, the most commonly used rate 
being 5 per cent of the admission charge. .. . In 
Virginia the state supreme court has upheld the 
right of municipalities to impose gross receipts 
taxes on public utilities. .. . The Utah state tax 
commission recently ruled that automobiles 
leased by the Salt Lake City police department 
are legally owned by the private leasing com- 
pany and are subject to personal property taxes 
since tax exempt licenses cannot be secured by 
the city. 


New Parking Garages 


In Columbus, Ohio, a $500,000 four-story, 577- 
car garage in the downtown area was recently put 
into operation as the city’s first venture into the 
off-street parking business....In Memphis, 
Tennessee, a 640-car parking garage financed by 
the city at a cost of $698,000 will be operated by 
a private concern under a 30-year lease with the 
city receiving a monthly rental of $6,260. . . . In 
San Francisco the local parking authority has 
developed plans for off-street parking lots and 
garages costing $20 million. ... Sunnyvale, 
California, has put parking meters in 721 car 
spaces in seven city-owned off-street parking lots. 


Fluoridation in 1,000 Cities 

Grand Rapids, Michigan (176,515), the first 
city to use fluorides in its water supply, is 
celebrating the 10th anniversary of the fluorida- 
tion program. Now 1,030 American communi- 
ties with a population of 24 million use fluorides 
in the water supply. A 10-year study by the 
United States Public Health Service in two Texas 
cities reveals that drinking water is safe medically 
even when it contains eight times as much 
fluoride as is recommended for use in preventing 
decay of teeth in children. The Supreme Court 
of the United States in January of this year 
denied a writ of certiorari to review a decision by 
the Oklahoma Supreme Court which held that a 
city ordinance providing for fluoridation of the 
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city’s water supply does not violate public policy 
or the First Amendment’s guarantee of religious 
freedom, and that it is a proper exercise of the 


police power. 


Create New City Departments 

Louisville, Kentucky, recently established two 
new city departments. One is a department of 
sanitation to which has been transferred street 
cleaning, garbage and refuse collection and dis- 
posal and rodent control. The other is a depart- 
ment of building and housing inspection which 
will administer building inspection activities 
transferred from the public works department 
and also handle the newly created program of 
housing inspection and rehabilitation. ... In 
Southern Pines, North Carolina (4,272), plumb- 
ing, heating, building and electrical inspections 
have been centralized in a full-time safety 
engineer position. The safety engineer also acts 
as the traffic engineer and is responsible for the 
administration of the newly revised zoning ordi- 
nance and the weed control program. Previously 
three part-time employees had been responsible 
for inspections and received compensation solely 
on the basis of inspection fees. . . . In the District 
of Columbia a newly created department of 
licenses and inspections has four divisions: in- 
spection, license and permit, housing and ad- 
ministration. 


To Improve Central Business District 

In San Francisco the city planning depart- 
ment has analyzed the problems facing the cen- 
tral business district in a publication entitled 
Modernizing Downtown San Francisco (see Pick of 
the Month). The report discusses the effect on 
the downtown area of the rise of suburban shop- 
ping centers, the removal to the suburbs of many 
business and professional offices once housed in 
the central business district, the scarcity of down- 
town parking spaces, and the prospect of declin- 
ing property values which will adversely affect 
the entire city. It is recommended that concerted 
action be taken to improve rapid transit facilities, 
to accelerate the movement of traffic, to improve 
store-front advertising, to provide additional off- 
street parking, and to improve the appearance of 
the business district. The retail shopping center, 
according to the report, presents a dowdy and 
ugly appearance because of the clutter of awn- 
ings, marquees, overhanging signs, banners, 
overhead wires, sidewalk elevators, light stand- 
ards, hydrants, street signs, transit signs and 
poles, fire and police boxes, parking meters, news- 
paper stands, litter baskets, and curb railings. . . . 
In Salinas, California, the chamber of commerce 
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at the request of the city manager has created a 
central business area development committee to 
bring about a redevelopment and modernization 
of the central business area. 


Safety Training for Employees 

In Long Beach, California, 15 supervisors 
recently completed a ten-week, 24-hour training 
course in industrial safety as the third phase of 
a general supervisory improvement program. 
The other two courses were a ten-week course in 
basic supervision and a five-week course in hu- 
man relations. According to City Manager 
Samuel E. Vickers one of the most important 
benefits to the city has been the suggestions ob- 
tained on problems relating to supervisory posi- 
tions and means by which top management can 
aid in solving them. ...In New Westminster, 
British Columbia, the city and an insurance 
company jointly sponsor a safety program for 
employees operating motor vehicles and equip- 
ment. At an annual safety dinner awards are 
presented to employees with the best accident 
records during the year. ... Hartford, Con- 
necticut, has established a point system for 
drivers of city-owned vehicles. Each driver re- 
ceives points for each month of accident-free 
driving and points are deducted for chargeable 
accidents. After points have been accumulated 
for 12 consecutive months, employees may re- 
deem them for merchandise or other prizes. 
Each credit point is equivalent to one-half cent 
and the maximum points that may be accumu- 
lated annually are 3,600. 


City Finance News 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina, has recently 
increased water rates an average of 29 per cent 
and raised the sewer service charge from 25 to 
50 per cent of the water bill, making an average 
net increase in water and sewer charges of about 
68 per cent. All rates outside the city were fixed 
at twice the in-city rates. ... Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, has recently issued a prospectus on the 
sale of $420,000 general obligation bonds, and 
Grand Junction, Colorado, issued a 32-page bond 
prospectus in connection with the sale of $1,500,- 
000 of water works improvement bonds. . . .The 
Michigan Municipal League is backing a meas- 
ure which would enable the cities to levy a 1 per 
cent local income tax subject to the approval of 
the voters. 


City Operates TV Antenna 
Norway, Michigan (3,258), has completed 
its first year of successful operation of a com- 
munity TV antenna as a municipal utility. The 
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installation was financed from electric utility 
profits at an approximate cost of $50,000, and 
the city electric department maintains the sys- 
tem. A cable distributing signals from the com- 
munity TV tower is strung chiefly on city-owned 
light poles. The system’s 400 subscribers pay an 
installation charge of $60 and a monthly service 
fees of $1.75. An electronic company which in- 
stalled the system receives $5 of the installation 
charge and 25 cents of the monthly fee for the 
duration of the three-year contract. Many other 
communities are served by privately owned and 
operated community antenna systems which 
operate under a franchise from the city. 


Shotgun Cure for Starlings 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, the police department 
recently held a starling shoot to rid the down- 
town area of these nuisance birds. Two thousand 
starlings bit the dust in shotgun barrages laid 
down by skeet shooting enthusiasts, with the city 
furnishing all of the ammunition and some of the 
shotguns. Special street cleaning details removed 
the dead birds to municipal incinerators. Hoards 
of surviving birds fled the area in panic, accord- 
ing to local officials, but how long they will stay 
away is unknown. 


Builds Memorial Auditorium 

Manhattan, Kansas (19,056), has erected a 
new memorial auditorium and city office build- 
ing at a cost of $875,000 financed by general 
obligation bonds voted in 1946. The new build- 
ing will house the general city operations as well 
as the police and fire activities. The city commis- 
sion is reviewing a detailed schedule of fees for 
the use of the auditorium ranging from $30 a day 
for the daytime commercial use with no theater 
seating arrangement to $80 a day for combined 
daytime and evening use. Rates for the second 
and each following day are two-thirds of the rate 
charged for the first day. Where theater seats are 
required the schedule for daytime commercial 
use is $45 and combined daytime and evening 
use $100. The fees for civic, educational, re- 
ligious, and charitable events where no admission 
is charged or materials sold range from $30 
to $65 per day. As a basis for determining rules 
for the new auditorium and fees to be charged 
for its use, the city manager sent an inquiry to a 
number of other cities and data for 22 cities are 
tabulated in a report recently issued by the city, 
entitled A Survey of Auditorium Rates (see Pick of 
the Month). It was found that the average day- 
time fee for auditoriums in 22 cities was between 
$55 and $72 per day or 2.8 to 3.7 cents per seat. 
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Survey of Municipal Golf Courses 


A survey of the operation of municipal golf 
courses in 105 cities shows that revenues in most 
of these cities exceeded expenditures in 1954, 
according to a comprehensive report recently 
issued by the National Golf Foundation, Inc. (see 
Pick of the Month). Detailed revenue and ex- 
penditure data are presented in the report for 
golf courses in selected cities, and data on green 
fees, special rates, and reservatio1.s are shown for 
all cities. The report also discusses operating 
methods, supervision, and rules and regulations 
for golf courses. Of the 2,000 public fee and 
municipally operated public golf courses in the 
United States, some 1,200 are privately owned fee 
courses and 800 are public golf courses operated 
by public agencies or municipalities. It is esti- 
mated, however, that 40 per cent of the golfing 
population plays on the 800 municipal golf 
courses which represent only 15 per cent of the 
5,056 courses of all types in the United States. 


Adopts Insurance and Retirement Plan 

Salinas, California (13,917), has adopted a 
group life insurance and retirement plan for all 
employees except policemen and firemen. Em- 
ployees will contribute 12 per cent of the first 
$300 of monthly salary plus 34 per cent of salary 
in excess of that amount. The city pays the entire 
cost of life insurance and retirement benefits for 
service prior to the effective date of the new plan, 
plus the city’s portion after the effective date. The 
benefits payable under the plan are in addition 
to any benefits employees will receive from the 
federal social security plan. The new plan is 
described in an 11-page pamphlet recently issued 
by the city. 


City Washes Garbage Cans 


Hutchinson, Kansas (33,575), has found that 
washing garbage cans discourages flies. The city 
owns its own cans—more than 500 of them— 
and washes them every ten days with a truck- 
mounted machine that follows the collection 
crew. The city’s fly control program includes en- 
forcement of a rule that garbage must be 
wrapped in paper. Regular washing further dis- 
courages fly breeding and keeps offensive odors 
to a minimum. Cost of fuel for operating the 
washer is about $4 a day, the labor of three men 
is about $40, and detergent $1.25 per day. The 
washing machine includes a 350-gallon water tank 
with two built-in immersion burners that keep 
the temperature of the water at 180 degrees. It 
has a motor, a pump, and a jig arrangement over 
which the cans are inverted for cleaning by 12 
nozzles. 
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Plan for Helicopter Service 


Travel by helicopter, already in use in several 
cities, is becoming of increasing importance in 
city planning, according to the American Society 
of Planning Officials. Cleveland has installed a 
helicopter taxi service between a west side airport 
and the lakefront airport, and passenger heli- 
copters have been put into service between Los 
Angeles International Airport and downtown 
Long Beach, California. About 1,000 passengers 
a month are now carried by helicopter service be- 
tween Miami Beach and West Palm Beach, 
Florida. In New York City helicopters carry 
passengers between the three metropolitan air- 
ports and to White Plains, New York; Stamford, 
Connecticut; and Trenton, Princeton, and New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. Other cities which have 
applied for helicopter service permits are Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Fort Worth and 
Houston, and Kansas City, Missouri. Denver, 
Colorado, has requested the federal government 
to provide a heliport on top of the new post 
office annex recommended for construction by 
the Post Office Department. 


Analyzes Sources of Revenue 


In Denver, Colorado, Mayor Quigg Newton 
recently made public a 179-page report, entitled 
Financing Municipal Government in Denver, which he 
said is “one of the most comprehensive tax 
studies ever made by any American city.” The 
study was made by the city’s budget office at the 
request of the mayor. The report shows that while 
total expenditures of the city and school system 
combined have increased 271 per cent since 1946, 
the real expenditure per person (expenditures 
adjusted for population, growth, and price in- 
crease) advanced by only 23 per cent. The report 
concluded that the study shows a future need for 
new revenue sources. Among the suggestions is 
one that the adoption of an admissions tax could 
be justified if the federal tax were removed. New 
local service charges, such as sewerage and 
garbage collection fees, would lead to taxpayer 
resistance. A municipal income tax was suggested 
as a possibility: “A municipal income tax ad- 
justed to a basis where progressive rather than 
a regressive rate structure is the result becomes a 
tax measure which could be recommended for 
Denver in preference to any other new tax 
alternative so far reviewed.” 


Cities Issue Annual Budgets 
Seventeen cities have recently issued general 
municipal budgets: Windsor, Connecticut; 
Evanston, Glencoe, Maywood, and Peoria, 
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Illinois; Kalamazoo, Michigan; Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; New Orleans, Louisiana; Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Amherst, Massachusetts; Hacken- 
sack and Teaneck, New Jersey; Slater, Missouri; 
Jamestown, New York; Xenia, Ohio; and Bee- 
ville and Big Spring, Texas. All except the 
Kalamazoo, Minneapolis, and Teaneck budgets 
are mimeographed. Many documents have 
colored division pages, and the budgets of Lexing- 
ton and Evanston have ring binders. The Glen- 
coe document contains considerable work pro- 
gram data. 


Fellowships in Administration 


Two universities are offering fellowships in 
public administration for the academic year of 
1955-56. At the University of Colorado in co- 
operation with the Colorado Municipal League, 
the value of the fellowship is $500 and applica- 
tion should be made to the Division of Political 
Science, Room 218-E Hellems, University of 
Colorado, Boulder. Wayne University and the 
Citizens Research Council of Michigan an- 
nounce for the sixth year up to ten Upson’s fel- 
lowships for graduate training in public adminis- 
tration, each fellowship valued at $1,800 for 12 
months plus graduate tuition and fees. Further 
information can be secured from the Citizens 
Research Council, 810 Farwell Building, De- 
troit 26. 


Fewer General Pay Increases 


Only 11 of 54 cities which report changes in 
salaries and wages of municipal officials each 
year to the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation granted general increases for all em- 
ployees during 1954, as compared with 32 cities 
making general increases in 1953 and 36 in 1952. 
Fifteen additional cities, however, reported in- 
creases for some employees during 1954. Five of 
the 54 cities reduced the work week for some or 
all employees in 1954 and five cities changed 
their vacation allowances. Pay rates for 18 posi- 
tions in 92 cities as of January 1, 1955, are in- 
cluded in the Management Information Service 
report issued late in March by the ICMA. .. . In 
Oregon a survey of salaries of city employees in 
186 cities of 1,000 or more shows that only five 
cities gave blanket increases for all employees in 
1954, these increases ranging from two to four 
per cent. The report pointed out that the Con- 
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sumers’ Price Index for the United States in 
January, 1955, was 114.3, as compared with 
115.2 in January, 1954. 


Increases Building Permit Fees 

Rock Island, Illinois (48,710), recently in- 
creased building inspection fees and increased 
the number of inspectors to five. The city man- 
ager had submitted a report to the city council 
showing the actual number of permits issued for 
building, electrical, and plumbing work in 1954. 
In estimating the number of permits to be issued 
in 1955, the report estimated that 10,192 man- 
hours of work were required to handle the in- 
spections on 9,672 permits to be issued in 1955. 
The nearby city of Moline (37,397) took similar 
action to increase fees and personnel. 


New Ordinances Adopted 

Recently adopted ordinances of interest to 
municipal officials include: extension of federal 
social security benefits to city employees and 
officials in Mobile, Alabama; creation of a city 
transit authority to own, operate, and maintain 
a local bus transportation system in Sacramento, 
California; prescribing rates and conditions for 
outside fire fighting service by city equipment in 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina; granting a 
franchise for a community antenna television 
system in Elmira, New York; requiring sub- 
dividers to provide street lighting in accordance 
with plans approved by the city of Glendale, 
California; permitting banks to install direct 
burglar alarm systems in Denver, Colorado; 
licensing and regulating the business of auto- 
mobile salvage dealers in Cincinnati; regulating 
the conduct of “going-out-of-business” sales in 
Raleigh, North Carolina; relating to the re- 
moval and impounding of illegally parked motor 
vehicles in Norfolk, Virginia; governing the 
franchising of local public utilities in Ogden, 
Utah; regulating the operation of the sewer sys- 
tem and fixing rates and charges in Rockford, 
Illinois; and banning the manufacture, sale, and 
possession of realistic toy pistols in New York 
City. Eau Claire, Wisconsin, has adopted a new 
electrical code which increases the size of 
electrical services in homes and provides for a 
board of electrical examiners, the licensing of 
electricians and contractors, issuance of permits 
and making inspections. 
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A Passion FoR Po .trics; AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
Louis Brown.tow. First half. University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37. 
1955. 606pp. $7.50. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
in CuyaHoca County. Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, 1307 Euclid Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 1955. 28pp. 60 cents. 

Strupy AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE LOCATION 
or A Municipat Auprrorium. City Planning 
Commission, Nashville, Tennessee. 1954. 
28pp. 

Survey or Aupirorium Rates. City Manager’s 
Office, City Hall, Manhattan, Kansas. 1955. 
Variously paged. 

City Emp.toyeres SAFety ProGram: A MANUAL 
or Basic Poticy AND Procepure. Chief Ad- 
ministrative Officer, City Hall, Santa Barbara, 
California. 1954. 6pp. and forms. 

MicHiGAN MunicipAL WAGES AND SALARIES, 
1955. Michigan Municipal League, 205 South 
State Street, Ann Arbor. 1955. 130pp. $3.50. 

EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION IN THE PuBLic SERV- 
ice (CALIFORNIA). Personnel Office, Univer- 
sity of California, 2260 Telegraph Avenue, 
Berkeley. 1955. 11pp. 

SALary Rates oF OFFICIALS AND EMPLOYEES IN 
186 Orecon Cities. Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search and Service, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 1955. 15pp. 

FINANCING MunicipAL GOVERNMENT IN DENVER. 
Office of the Mayor, City Hall, Denver 2, 
Colorado. 1955. 179pp. $1.50. 

Finances OF SELECTED STATEs IN 1954. Bureau 
of the Census, Washington 25, D.C. 1955. 
14pp. 15 cents. 

ASSESSMENT ADMINISTRATION, 1954. Proceedings 
of Conference of National Association of 
Assessing Officers, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1955. 181pp. $5. 

A Survey or Strate Taxes. By John F. Mc- 
Carty. Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 1955. 63pp. 
$1.25. 

PURCHASING PROCEDURE FOR LocaL GOVERN- 
MENTS. By Joseph M. Cunningham. Govforms 
Company, 111 Broadway, New York 6. 1955. 
13pp. and forms. $1. 

Economic Base Strupy; Crry or Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin. By Kenneth Rindt. Bureau of 
Community Development, University Exten- 
sion Division, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son. 1954. 8ipp. 


MopeErRN1zING Downtown SAN Francisco. De- 
partment of City Planning, Civic Center, 100 
Larkin Street, San Francisco 2. 1955. 39pp. 

Wuy 122 MaAnurAcTuRERS LOCATED PLANTS IN 
Texas. By Florence Escott. Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Texas, Austin 12. 
1954. 25pp. 

Srate-LocaL Menta HEALTH Services. By 
Margaret Greenfield. Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of California, Berke- 
ley 4. 1955. 93pp. $1.50. 

Directory oF Futt-Time Loca HEALTH UNIts, 
1954. By U.S. Public Health Service. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1954. 58pp. 25 cents. 

SALarRiEs OF LocaL Pustic HEALTH WORKERS. 
U.S. Public Health Service, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1954. 41pp. 

Jomr Srupy or ArreriAL Faciitres New 
York-New JersEY METROPOLITAN AREA. 
Port of New York Authority, 111 Eighth 
Avenue, New York 11. 1955. 62pp. 

A Srupy or Freeway System Benerits. City 
Engineer, City Hall, Los Angeles 12, Cali- 
fornia. 1954. 37pp. 

MunicipAL Gortr CoursE ORGANIZING AND 
OperatinG Guipe. National Golf Foundation, 
Inc., 407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
1955. 120pp. $3. 

APPROACHES TO URBAN RENEWAL IN SEVERAL 
Cirres. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 1955. 31pp. 25 cents. 

(1) OrGANizING For FLIGHT Operations. 1954. 
52pp. (2) DeveLopinc AN AIRCRAFT MAIN- 
TENANCE CurRICULUM. 1955. 48pp. (3) ArR- 
PoRT SHop Operations. 1955. 5ipp. By 
Leslie A. Bryan. Aeronautics Bulletins Nos. 
13, 14, and 15. University of Illinois Institute of 
Aviation, 318 Civil Engineering Hall, Urbana. 

(1) Report ON THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
JuveniLe Detinguency Hetp June 28-30, 
1954, In Wasuincton, D.C. 77pp. 25 cents. 
(2) Some Facts Asour Juvenme De .in- 
QUENCY. 17pp. 10 cents. By U.S. Children’s 
Bureau. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1954. 

Tue Law or Municipat Corporations; 1954 
Cumu.ative Pocket Parts. 3d ed. By Eugene 
McQuillin. Callaghan & Company, 6151 N. 
Cicero Avenue, Chicago 39. 1954. 20v. $25. 

STANDARDS FOR CoMBINED FoAM AND WATER 
Spray Systems. National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, 85 John Street, New York 38. 
1954. 8pp. 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances « Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases « Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Consulting and Designing Engineers 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
1404 East 9th St. 


Kansas City 2, Mo. 
P.O. Box 7088 





MATTHEW CAREY 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE CONSULTANT 
Specializing im Financin 


pe s 
Off-Street Parking Facilities 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Mount 
Clemens, Muskegon, River Rouge, Royal Oak, 
and Wyandotte, Michigan, Automobile Park- 
ing System Revenue Bond Issues. 
Box 3703 Kercheval Station 
Detroit 15, Michigan 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
—-Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 
Shopping Districts 
tations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS 
Traffic — Parking — Transportation 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 


415 Church Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — W ater — Sewer 
Rates ¢ Financial and Economic Analyses « 
Planning « Feasibility Reports « Organ- 
ization and Management Studies 
Denver National Bidg. Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airfields Valuations Laboratory 
Statler Building « Boston 16 


. * 
«l- ote 








WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys * Procedure studies + Job evaluation 
Maintenance control + Licensing and 
inspectional procedures 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - Philadelphia, Pa. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 

and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


Surveys 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 


Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management, and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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A Consulting Service by Mail 


Available to All Cities and Towns, Regardless of Form of Government, 
On Annual Subscription Basis 


Helps Officials Improve Municipal Services and Reduce City Costs 
MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE INCLUDES: 


Prompt replies to specific inquiries on management problems 
Copies of special information reports issued monthly 

Binder for reports, with your city’s name printed on the cover 
Subscriptions to monthly journal, Public Management 

Copies of latest edition of The Municipal Year Book 

Privilege of borrowing from M.I.S. library 


SOME RECENT M.1.S. REPORTS: 


Controlling City Expenditures Guideposts on Assuming Manager Position 
Increasing Supervisors’ Effectiveness Management Records, Construction Projects 


Police Suppression of Vice Municipal Use of Radio and Television 


Local Disaster Preparedness Planning Performance Standards for City Employees 
Use of Citizen Advisory Committees Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs 
Management of City Owned Real Estate Administration of Utility Franchises 





COMMENTS OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS: 


(Names on Request) 


“Management Information Service is of real value to us . . . eliminates trial-and-error 
method of solving municipal management problems.” . . . “The help we receive from 
the reports alone has already more than repaid us for the entire subscription fee.” . . . 
“Every time we ask for help we get it in a hurry!” . . . “Your answer on citizen boards 
exactly what | needed.” . . . “Data sent us concerning airport leases was great help!” 


More than 850 towns and cities depend upon Management Information Service. 
Shall we send you a list of these subscribers? Some may be your neighbors, and 
can give you their opinion of what M.I.S. does for them and their city. 


Subscription fee based on size of city. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
































Available in June 


THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1955 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL EDITION 





“The Municipal Year Book 
is the most useful and 
comprehensive reference 
source on municipal trends 
in the United States.”— 
The American City. 


“The Municipal Year Book 
answers a very substantial 
number of the day-to-day 
questions of local offi- 
cials."-—American Munic- 
ipal Association. 


PARTIAL TABLE 


PART ONE 
Governmental Units 


Municipal Highlights of 1954 
Metropolitan and Urbanized Areas 
Metropolitan and Fringe Area Changes 
Urban Places and Population 
Governmental Data for Cities Over 5,000 
Urban Counties 


PART TWO 
Municipal Personnel 
Developments in 1954 
Professional Organizations of City Officials 
Salaries of Chief Municipal Officials 
Personnel Organization, Number of Employ- 


ees, Payroll, Hours of Work, Retirement, 
etc.—All Cities Over 10,000 


PART THREE 


Municipal Finance 


Developments in Finance Administration 
Assessment and Purchasing 
Nonproperty Taxes 

Revenues, Expenditures, and Debt 





“The Municipal Year 
Book is to be highly rec- 
ommended as the most 
comprehensive, eminently 
practical reference work 
in its field.”"—National Mu- 
nicipal Review. 


“No city manager should 
be without this Year 
Book.”—Ray W. Wison, 
City Manager, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 





OF CONTENTS 


PART FOUR 
Municipal Activities 
Developments in 1954 in Each City Activity 
Tables Giving Individual Data: 
Planning and Zoning Controls 
Fire Department Data 
Police Department Data 
Municipal Off-Street Parking Lots 
PART FIVE 
Directories of Officials 
Mayors, Clerks, Finance Officers, Public Works 
Directors, Fire and Police Chiefs—All Cities 
Over 10,000 by States 
Mayors and Clerks in Cities 5,000 to 10,000 
Council-Manager Cities and City Managers 


IN ADDITION FOR EACH 
MAJOR ACTIVITY 
New Books and Reports Issued in 1954 
Selected Model Municipal Ordinances 
Analysis of Court Decisions Affecting Cities 


Approximately 600 pages. Clothbound. No advertising 
Price $10, postpaid 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET, CHICAGO 37 











